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Our Calendar 

1. 1/17/2004 — MCA Club Meeting at 
the New York International Show 

2. 5/14 & 5/15/2004 - COAC to be 
held at the new location of the 
American Numismatic Society in 
downtown New York. NOTE 
THE CHANGE. 

3. 6/1/2004 — Kolbe/Stacks’ auction 
of the John J. Ford, Jr. Library, 
Part I. Venue will be California. 

4. 8/18-8/22/2004 - ANA Convention 
in Pittsburgh. Our meeting date 
has not yet been selected. 

Louisborg Medal 

On December 12, Alorton & Eden will 
auction one of the most spectacular 
medals to appear on the market in 
recent times. Lot 1574 is a 1758 
Louisborg medal, a rarity in its own 
right. What makes this particular 
specimen so special is its provenance, 
which is directly traceable to Captain 
Matthew Buckle. Buckle was the 
captain ofi\dmiral Boscawen’s flagship 
and, given that Boscawen did not 


present one of these medals to himself, 
he becomes the highest-ranking 
recipient. M&E’s estimate on the lot is a 
seemingly aggressive £40,000-60,000, 
twice or more what an unpi'ovenanced 
example might fetch. Experts whom we 
have polled suggest that a good 
provenance is worth a 15-25% premium. 
Come December 12*^^ we shall see 
whether our experts or messrs. Morton 
& Eden have the right measure of 
things. (John W. Adams) 

P.S. As we go to press, the market has 
spoken. Lot 1574 opened at £30,000 and 
was hammered down to the book at 
£35,000. 


Thomas Jefferson’s Pisanello Medal 

Ralph Menconi’s Society of 
medalist medal, number 74 issued in 
December, 1966 has many 
characteristics of a renaissance cast 
medal. Now there is clear evidence not 
only to draw the parallels between this 
medal and Pisanello’s Sigismondo 
Pandolfo Malatesta, K. 12, but to 
establish K.12’s clear and unequivocal 
influence and inspiration for SOM 74. 

Toward the end of his life, Ralph 
Menconi spent the summers traveling 
from his home studio in Pleasantville to 
Cape Cod, Massachusetts. After he 
died, his wife Marjorie moved to an old 
colonial home in Cap Cod where one 
could easily imagine seeing the founders 
of our nation dine and retire to the 
parlor for tea and lively conversation. 

Now this parlor is dedicated as a 
gallery of Ralph Menconi’s prolific bas- 
reliefs and a display of medals from his 
personal collection. The wallpaper is 
beige with little clovers. A red and 
orange design in the rug covers the wood 
floors and there are two wooden chairs 
and a loveseat settee around the 
fireplace. 

The original fifteen inch plaster 
cast of the Thomas Jefferson obverse of 
SOM74 secured to a piece of wood is 
propped up against a wall. Along with it 
are plasters of Menconi’s inaugural 
medal of Richard Nixon and some of the 
plasters to the three series of medals he 
did for the Presidential Art Company — 
Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, States and Presidents. 

All of these plasters show well with the 


northern exposure light beaming 
through the windows. 

Ralph Menconi was one of the 
more prolific American medallic artists 
with well over 600 issues to his credit. 
Some of these medals decorate every 
shelf and table surface in the front 
parlor. It was among these medals on a 
bookshelf in the corner of the room that 
one particular medal stood out. It was 
not a medal of Ralph Menconi, but a 
medal of Pisanello. It was Sigismondo 
Pandolfo Maletesta, K.12. It was the 
only medal of Pisanello in the display. 

Marjorie Menconi explained that 
this medal was found in the artists desk 
draw at his studio in Pleasantville. She 
thinks it was a gift from his father, an 
architect by profession. She knew it was 
important to her husband, but he never 
discussed it with her and she was 
unsure why it had any si)ecial meaning. 

It is not difficult to see the 
parallel between the Jefferson medal 
and the medals of the renaissance. 
Thomas Jefferson has long been viewed 
as an Amei’ican renaissance man. 
Marjorie Menconi recalls that her 
husband regarded Thomas Jefferson as 
a renaissance man. She remembers a 
family visit to Monticello in the years 
prior to 1966 and she remembers Ralph 
Menconi’s reverence for Thomas 
Jefferson at the time. 

In the leaflet accompam-ing SOM 
74, Menconi said that “the irregular 
shape and the handmade quality of the 
medal reflect the very early medals and 
coins of the republic.” He said that “the 


patina — a deep, rich brown coppery color 
reflects these early pieces.” 

The lettering around the edges of 
the medal uses capital letters in a 
simple hand printed style similar to the 
lettering used by Pisanello on his 
medals. Menconi chose the opening 
sentence of the second paragraph of the 
declaration of independence for the 
obverse and the heading of the 
declaration of independence for the 
reverse. 

Menconi designed SOM 74 “to 
honor our founding fathers, and 
especially to commemorate the 
Declaration of Independence.” He chose 
to use the portrait of Thomas Jefferson 
on the obverse which is one of the few 
portrait medals in the Society of 
medalist series. The reverse is a female 
figure representing “the emergence of a 
new nation — a young Miss Liberty.” 

It is in the reverse design that we 
can most clearly see the similarities 
between SOM 74 and K. 12. Where 
Sigismodo Pandolfo Malatesta was a 
warrior who reconquored a City State, 
Thomas Jefferson was a lover of liberty 
whose words helped create a nation. 

The reverse of K.12 has the image 
of a fully armed knight holding a sword. 
To the left of the figure is a heraldic rose 
tree, Male testa’s helmet and an 
elephant’s head crest. To the right of 
the knight is the soldiers shield. The 
figure faces that shield implying that 
the current event is celebrated and that 
the crest was the knight’s entitlement to 
achieve his conquest. The images to the 


left of the knight are his history or his 
support. 

On Menconi’s Jefferson medal, 
the reverse has a representation of the 
young Miss Liberty. To the left of 
Liberty is the Mayflower. To the right of 
the figure are the turmoil’s that 
preceded the Declaration of 
Independence such as the Stamp Act, 
the Boston massacre and the Boston tea 
party. The image of Independence Hall 
and the Liberty Bell are above these 
images. 

The Malatesta reverse uses a 
growing rose tree with the elephant 
head symbolizing this Italian family. 

The Jefferson reverse shows the growth 
of the nation from the voyage of the 
Mayflower to the symbols of the new 
American family. The figure of liberty 
faces the images of Revolutionary 
turmoil implying that these events were 
Thomas Jefferson’s reasons and 
entitlement to achieve independence 
just like Malatesta’s family crest were 
his reasons and entitlement to 
reconquor a city state his family had 
lost. 

The position of the body of the 
reverse figure on each medal is similar. 
The figure of liberty on the Jefferson 
reverse stands with her weight resting 
on her right leg and the left leg 
outstretched with toes pointed to the 
side. This is the same stance the knight 
takes. The head faces left. 

But while the knight’s right arm 
reaches for his sword and his left arm 
pulls down on its holder, the female 
liberty’s right arm waves back toward 
the Mayflower while her left arm waves 


downward toward the images of British 
injustices. The weapon the female 
liberty holds is not a sword, but the 
clash of ideas. Jefferson is not the 
warrior who retrieved his kingdom with 
a sword, but the writer and statesman 
who helped create a nation with his 
ideas. 

The discovery of K. 12 among the 
medals in the estate of Ralph Menconi 
along with the similarities of the design 
elements between K. 12 and SOM 74 
create the clear connection between 
these two great works of medallic art. 
(Donald Scarinci) 

MEDALS QUIZ 

This quiz will appear in each 
newsletter. This month has four 
random questions, but future quizzes 
will have a theme. Email- 
bobfritsch@earthlink.net with your 
comments and ideas for quiz topics 

1. There are two major references for 
Swiss Shooting Medals. What are they? 

2. What collection of Renaissance small 
bronze medals is considered the best in 
the US? 

3. How many medals are in the 
"Comitia Americana" series? 

4. What Swiss engraver created the 
U.S. Grant medal for the Swiss 
Republican Club in 1868 (he also did a 
Lincoln medal)? (Answers on page 8) 
(Bob Fritsch) 

Comitia Americana 

Arguably, the Comitia American 
medals are the most important medals 


in the American series. Awarded by 
Congress between 1776 and 1781 and 
produced in France between 1781 and 
1789, these eleven designs combine 
outstanding aesthetics with the ultimate 
in historicity. That they were executed 
under the direct supervision of 
Benjamin Franklin and Thomas 
Jefferson lends a stature to Comitia 
Americana pieces that is unmatched — 
indeed not even remotely approached. 

The Comitia Americana series 
might be as famous in numismatic 
circles as the state quarters were it not 
for a few non-trivial issues. For one, 
only six of the eleven are readily 
collectible; the remaining five are tough 
to near impossible. For another, it is 
difficult to distinguish between 
contemporary strikings and later re- 
strikings in the Paris mint. It is almost 
equally difficult to distinguish between 
French originals and U.S. mint medals 
made from copy dies. 

Ms. Anne Bentley and ye editor 
working under the aegis of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, have 
undertaken a worldwide census. With 
luck, we will succeed in quantifying the 
relative (and perhaps absolute) rarity of 
the eleven issues. However, it is 
unlikely that our survey will drive a 
material number of pieces out of hiding, 
such that what was rare before will 
remain rare going forward. 

Even though it is not possible to 
“fix” the rarity issue, it is possible to 
eliminate the mysteries surrounding 
restrikes and copies. George 
Washington’s complete set of Comitia 
Americana medals, assembled by 


Mencomi Obverse 









Thomas Jefferson in 1789 now resides in 
the cabinet of our sponsor. Photographs 
of these milestone medals reveal the 
exact state of the dies in 1789 — every 
rust pit and every die flaw is clearly 
shown. Pieces that have more rust pits 
or more advanced die breaks are 
restrikes. Pieces made from the U.S. 
mint’s copy dies can be easily 
differentiated by comparison. 

The MHS plans to offer sets of 
these photographs — eleven obverses and 
eleven reverses — in two formats. The 
first format will be black and white 
glossies, actual size, in a simple box. 

The second format will feature 8 V 2 by 1 1 
photos — again black-and'white glossyin 
a superbly crafted leather box with acid- 
free separators, identifying tabs, etc. 

The simple set will be offered at $400; 
the deluxe set, limited to an edition of 
10, will be offered at $1200. We are not 
prepared to accept checks but readers 
who wish to express interest should 
contact Anne Bentley at 
abentlev@masshist.org . or ye editor at 
iadams@ahh.com . (John Adams and 
Anne Bentley) 

On Bronzing the Medallions Struck in 
Soft Type Metal, or Fusible Metal 
(From the Franklin Institute Jovirnal. 
Vol. 4, 1827) (Submitted by Barry 
Tayman) 

To perfectly succeed in bronzing 
these medallions, we must employ the 
two following solutions: the first, which 
serves as a preparatory wash, to be used 
as hereafter described, is composed of 
one part of sulphate of iron, one part of a 
sulphate of copper, and twenty parts (by 
weight) of distilled water. 


The second solution, which is the 
bronze, is less complicated; it is 
composed of four parts of verdigris, and 
sixteen parts (by weight) of white 
French vinegar. 

The Manner of Employing these 
Solutions. - When the medallions have 
been filed and polished, on their edges, 
and strongly rubbed with a brush, 
wetted with a mixture of tripoli, or 
rotten-stone, and water, and well 
washed and dried, we pass the first 
solution slightly over both their faces, 
with a hair pencil, and, then wash and 
wipe the medallions dry: this gives them 
a slightly blackish colour, and causes 
the verdigris to adhere more quickly to 
them. They are then rubbed with 
another hair-pencil, wetted with the 
second solution, until they become of a 
deep copper colour; they are then left to 
dry for an hour, after which they are 
polished with a soft brush, and red lead, 
breathing upon them frequently, to 
slightly moisten them, and cause the red 
lead to adhere to them; the polish is 
lastly finished with a soft brush, alone, 
passing the brush from time to time over 
the palm of the hand. To prevent the 
bronzes from being attacked by 
humidity, they may be covered with a 
slight coat of gold coloured lacker. 

The cliches made with Darcet’s 
alloy, or fusible metal, are bronzed with 
the second solution only, and do not 
require to be varnished, to preserve 
them from the effects of humidity. 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ 


1) Swiss Shooting Medals by Jean L. 
Martin, and Swiss Shooting 
Talers and Medals by Delbert Ray 
Krause. 

2) The Frick Collection (as of 1992 
anyhow, the date of my 
reference). 

3) 12. 

4) Hugues Bovy of Geneva. 


